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A research prefect coafcining ethnographic and 
experiaental netfibds is currently underway to assess whether minority 
groups use language in ways that put their children at a disadvantage 
in school^ The project, which focuses on social, cognitive, and 
educational consequences of different -patterns of language function 
and u^, has involved collecting saaples of the naturally occurring 
speech of *«iO preschool children representing an egual nuaber of black 
and white, lower and aiddle cl^ss children. The research vas guided 
by questions about whether there are differen^s in the way black and 
white speakers structure pcrticns of the lexicon and between 
vocabulary used in the hoae and in the school, whether phonology 
plays a greater role than graaaar in producing teacher/ student 
aisunder standing, the extent to which children rely on^nonverbal as 
opposed to verbal cues, the extent to which they are likely to adopt 
a hypothetical stance toward linouistic inforaation, whether children 
adjust their speech to reflect the contextual needs of a situation, 
what children's aetabehavioral activities are, whether there are 
situational differences in adults' language in structured situations, 
and what the proportion of different uses of questions is across 
different cultural groups. Analysis of the data aigh't focus on 
lexical analysis, on analysis of aother/child interaction, or on 
investigation of constraints en conversation. (GT| 
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Abstract 



This paRer represerrts a report on work- 1 n-progres!|,^ Here attanpt to 

lay out the issues surrounding our research' projitt and the questions we 

It ' 

hope to answer with It. We describe the ways ti^which our research is 

devleloping and. the procedure^ we are following. # Al though no data is 

preseTited^ the methods of collection and analysis are discussed injdetalK 

/ 

Pie Issue of most concern in our research is whether or not minority 
groups use language in ways ^hat systematically put the! r children at a 
disadvantage at school. We want to see if culturaf or social class 
differences in language use have cognitive, social/ and/or educatlcmal 
Consequences for children so classified. It Is widely believed that these 
differences dd» but^ while this is an attractive hypothesis, solid evidence 
for it is lacking. We argue that an adequate^ test of this hypothesis must 
include data on naturally occurring langu^ige. To that end, our research ^ 
combines ethnographic and experimental methods. Audio tapes were made of 
preschool children representing different combinations of ethnic group and 
social class membership. Our research focuses on nine specific questions 
which are presented here along with the approaches we are taking to answer 
them. In the last ejection of this paper, wfc indicate thK;ee representative* 
ways In which data analysfs might proceed. 
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r ' 

Cultural and Situational Variation in Language Function and Use: 
/ Methods and Procedures for Research 1 

It is widely believed that there are ci^ltural differences In the 
functions and uses of language among var.ious ethnic and cultural groups 
in the U.S.A. {see\ e.g., Cazden, Johrji & Hymes , 1972; hall S.Freedle, 
1975; Labov, 1970). In f|act, the idea of a mismatch between speakers In 
language functioning and use is often given as one explanation of the 
educational difficulties sonie children have in school (Bernstein, 1964, 
1972). Empirical support for this explanation , 'however , is very thin. 
An examinat^OT of previous research reveals at least three reasons for the 
lack of evidence: (a) The situations used to evaluate language have been 
quite rastHcted; they have concentrated primarily on language used in - 
schools afr.in strictly experimental situations, (bj There is ambiguity * 
aho}0^the terms "function" and "use;" it is not clear whether they should 
be approached from the perspective of communication and cognition, or from 
the point of view of social parameters only, (c) The primary emphasis in 
recent work has been on content (vocabulary) and structure (grammar). 

In order to overcome these weaknesses a different approach is required 
Speci f teal ly , the approach should, (a) combine psycholl nguistic and 
ethnographic methods,; (b) emphacize situational variation within as well 
as across settings; (c) sample frcxn Blacks and Whites, lower and middle 
class subjects (groi'"« seldom sampled before in {^single study) ; (d) 
incorporate a sample whose size Is large enough to permit supportabl>e 
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inferences; (e) focus cki the combined aspects of structure, content, and 

* 

function In language; and (f) evaluate change In language use and function 
In the transition frosn home to preschool. ^ ' 

This paper wijl be devoted to a description of a major research project 
v^lch uses the combination of n^thods stated above* The paper will also 
focus on illustrative examples of how data analysis might proceed when 
suth methods are employed. 

« . 

Stat^ent of Issues 

The '^general hypothesis underlying the work to be discussed Is that 

i 

minority groups and the poor use tanguage'ln ways that systematical 1y put 
tKel r ch^i Idren at a disadvantage at school. By s^npling children from 
different cultural and soclp-economtc groups, the research focuses -on 
the consequences whfch different patterns of language function and use 
may have for the child. 

The single most Important issue In this regard Is the consequences 
of different usage patterns for the speaker, particularly with respect to 
Is or iier educational performance* Broadly speaking,, these consequences 
may be social, cognitive, or educatiqp^-*- three areas which are certainly 
part of any theory of cultural variations In'schodI performance* We will 
now treat these In turn. 

Social , The social consequences of **non-^standard*' speech for children 
can affect both teacher-pupil and peer relationships. The consequences of 
a teacher's attitude tC3ward a given dialect can be profound. For example. 
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a teacher's attitude can effect his oi- her Initial Judgnwnt about the 
Intelligence of a-cWWd.'how he will fare as' a learner, how he Is grouped 
for Instruction, and haw his contributions In class are treated. This In 

« 

turn affects the child's attitude about himself as a learner, his willing- 
ness to participate, and his expectations" about results of his participation, 

The consequences of non-standard speech with respect to one's standing 
with peers may also be profound. It Is often suggested that for hlgh^ 
status peer and school" settings require opposing rules for using or not 
using language in various ways. 

Cognitive. There Is a long tradlt^twi In the cognitive social sciences 
linking language and thought. What is not clear Is whether different 
patterns of language socialization In the horoe have directly dlscernable 
cognitive consequences. 

We are particularly concerned in the curr«tnt research with the 
evaluation of the cognitive consequences of patterns of language usage 
Identified by Bernstein (1964. 1972). In his work, a basic question 
remains unanswered: Do cultural/class differences in language usage 
affect people In other-than-soclal ways (e.g., cognl tl vely) ? 

Uf concern are cognitive consequences which might result from 
differences In various aspects of language, such as vocabulary^ Vocabulary 
differences clearly reflect differences In public access to one's Ideas. 
They lead to unequal cH>portunl ties to talk about a given meaning or 

N • 

aspect of meaning; as a consequence of this each speech community would 
have different access to Its t..smbers' and others' Ideas. At a deeper 
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level, different ty^s oit^speech involve^n f ferent dppqrtunl ties to engage 

m certain basic cognitive proces^ses . / ^or example, the process of nodlfl- ^ 

cation in the case of adjectives on adverbs, or the process of subordination 

In the case of conjunctions, could 64s ily be affected by dl fferentfal ly 

elaborated vocabularies. There Is ais^ evidence suggesting that unrecognized 

differences in vocabulary result lr\ mis -est I mates of memory capafclty and 

^'general Intelligence." 

Educational . The possible educational consequences of speaking a 

non-standard variety of speech can be illustrated for three areas: reading, 

ability to engage in "instructional dialogue," and the ability to deal with 

« 

a kind o/ meta**behav{oral informat icxi. With reference to reading, ^ 
phonologi^cal mismatch can affect children's acquisition of phonic skills. 
Phonplogicdl inismatches are likely to lead teachers to mi^s interpret 
children's reading of a sentence. (For example, if a child says "John pin" 
when he. sees the ph rase Jc^n^s pen , the teacher could .misinterpret this 
as a mistake Instead of a different pronunclaticKi. ) 

*fn addition, semantic mismatches may affect children's expectations 
about the gist of the language that they are reading. Syntactic mismatches* 
may also affect children's expectations about gist ^lee. e.g., Plestrup, 
1973). Moreover, different cultures might promote different levels of 
metallngusl tic awareness, and some cultures might provide more practice » 
than others In those skills which are reasonably isomorphic to the kinds ^ 
of processes that children have to use in learning to read— for "exaBfnple , 
count I ng-out rhymes and jump rope*^chants which are based on a1 1 i teration^ 
or rhyming. 
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Certain patterns of early language socialization perhaps also hsHt^er 

m 

children's ablUty to engage In "Instructlwal dlalogues^^ ^en they enter 
school « i.e., the kind of communication si tuation in which a teacher and 
pupil engage In a question and answer routine, and where the questioned 
has a specific answer in mind and the answerer^s jc^ Is to guess what ' 
that answer Is. The big difference between this type of interaction and 
the '^normaP^ question and answer exchange Is that the correctness of the 
ansv^r !s not necessarily judged cki its truth value, but rather on its 
conformity to a strategy or plan for answering which the teacher has 
already constructed. The ques<t!on is, does the communication environment 
provide an -oppor tun I ty to engage In interactfons which are similar to 
that of instruct ion^l d! ilogue? Here "simi lar" Is used In the sense that^ 
the requirements of a correct ansir^r are based on som ability, to intuit 
the kind of answering strategy that the questioner has in mliid, rather 
than on truth value or some kind of aesthet! c organization of the speech 
^ct. V 

Patterns of language socialization that characterize some cultures/ 
classes are often said to interfere with a child's abflity to deal with 
analytical or "meta-behavi oral" information^ I.e., the ability to analyze 
and make analytical statements about certain kinds of behavior not always^ 
reflected upon in everyday life. These include perceptual awareness {the 
ability to analyze a perceptual array into a set of geometrical or mathe- 
matical relationships) and behavior awareness (the ability to analyze the 
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emotions of a penw or those of a fictional character). To' understand 
how being a membec of a given speech community might affect the ability 
to make this type of analysts, It Is necessary to consWer whether or hot 
different cultures provide differential opportunities to engage In the 
kind of meta-behdvioral analysis mentioned abov?* Since this kind of 
analysis is a hallmark of schooling, it is a prime area for studying home/ 
school mismatches (see, e.g., Scrlbner S Col^, 1973). 

To see how these and other Issues are dealt with In our research 
project, we now turn to a more detailed descriptlcw of that work. 



The Research 



As a preliminary to the research, an exhaustive review of the literature 
in relevant areas was undertaken, revealing several substantive limitations. 
As mentioned above, earlier studies suffer frc^ (a) the use of limited 
situations, (b) the ambiguity of the meaning of tfte terms '*f unction" and 
''use^' In language, and (c) an emphasis on content and structure, in 
addition, it was found that (d) the nature pf the analysis used (e*.g., 
correlational, experimental, survey) obscured pertinent Informatl^Sn (cf, 
ll^d^, 1978, 1373); (e) sample size was usually tcK) small to Justify 

inferences; (f) the failure to study middle class as v«ll as lower class 

' \ 

subjects from all groups being compared restricted conclusions; and (g) 

* m 

the important transition from pre^school to the first grade was neglected. 

Given the present state^of knowledge, a runbcr of pressing questions 
about the educational performance of the urban poor stilf remain unansvN^red, , 
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Certainly, the relation of language usage and ^school performance among 
different ethnic and SES-def Ined groups" Is one of them. We believe that 
the research program described here, and other studies like It, will ultlmatcl 

discover the path leading to a solution of these problems. As a first 

ft 

step In th-^t direction, the research Is aimed at three general questions 

about young children and the significant adults In their lives: 
1 • ■ • . 

I. -What are the Inportant dimensions of language differences among 
cultural groups In the U.S.A. as defined by SES and ethnic group identify? 
Specifically,^ these differences shauid He In language, structure and * 
content. I.e., vocabulary grammar, and phonology* ^ 



2. J>o patterns of language usage distribute across social setti 



ng 



and speech situations In the s^ne way for different cultural groups? 

3. What are the^ cognitive consequences of vtirlatlons ^in language 
function, espMiUny the fonctlons Into which young children are socialized? 

'In conceptualizing the research , we reasoned that a naturalistic study 
of language as u|ed by yoimg children (^ge years) would be required. 

Prior to our\ research, natural 1st I c studies of language usage of parents knd 
yo6ng chl Idren ,have been rare (cf. Hofner % Gussow, 1972; Ward, 1971). 
E!xistlng studies have employed primarily lntervlew**based and schooHbas^d 
data* Without the evidence provided by more naturalistic language, the 

questions raised In this pa(^er 4 cannot be ansv^red adequately* 

* ^ ' ^ • , ; 

To do a naturaHstic study cf language, an eth.iographic method Is 

\he most usefuh- This method involves fairly accurate descriptions of ^. 

% 
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behavior as It emerges fo context; thus both the talk Itself and the J 
context in which it occurs ^re described. The behavior we wish to study 
has little descriptiw valuj without the careful charting of Its antecedents 
and consequences in context. This careful charting is what we mean by 
ethnographic method. For this research, then, extensive sanples of language 
usage in natural contexts were obtained. Tjhese consisted of recordings of 
conversations between target children and their parents, sj^bllngs, teachers, 
and peers, representing a variety of physical and temporal contexts. 

Further, ft was decided .that the. focus should be on 4he intellectual ^ 
consequences of differences In language s^tructure, content, and function 
as these 'i nteract with social class, ethnic'group membersh^p, and setting. t 
In this regard, the work draws upc»i and extends two disci pl ines in the 

behavioral sciences: sociolinguisClcs and developmental psychology. U{ th 

. ■* 

respect td sociol i ngui sti cs , it builds upon and extends-the work of Labov 
(1970) on the elaborations of structure; of Houston (1969) on specific 
registers and shifts in theSe registers; of Ward (1971), Horner (I968) , 
and KalU Cole, Reder^ and Dowley (!977} the conununf cation nety^ork a$. 
portrayed In the home and I mmedi ate surrounds « Regarding, developmental 
psychology, rt builds ufJon and extends the work of Hess (1969) on cognitive 
environments, and Vftiite and Watts (1973) on the environment of the child * 
in general . ' \ , ' 
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Methods 

The methodology employed here Is wnat Hymes calls the ethnography 
of communication (Hymes, 197^). In a general ethnography, the goal of the 
ethnographer is a verbal re-creation of the world of the target culture. 
It should be a descriptive account which members of the target culture 
recognize as their own experience of reality. In contrast, the ethno- 
graphic component of the research described here is more focused In that 
It concentrated on naturally occurring speech. By recording language in 
the everyday lives of the target e*ifldrcn, actual language experiences of 
subjects were saitHsled. Data on other aspects of the subjects' lives were 
Included only as they related to the functions and uses of language. 

Language samples were collected through the use of audio tapes. There 
were several reasons for this. First, the complexl tl^es of language are too 
great to be captured by a participant observer's field notes. An observer' 
notes could not adeqtrately record, for example, the multiple functions of 
language In context. For the same reasons, checklist data would be 
inadequate. The limited perspective 6f checklists would also require that 
a more sophisticated data collection method be employed. Audio tapes 
satisfy this requirement. % 

Second, the audio tape equipment (portable tape' recorders with wire- - 
less microphones) was manageable enough to permit data collection in a 
nimber of different settings. Data were col lected, for example, In hw>es , 
shops, moving cars, and on sidewalks. The mobility achieved In this way 
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would not have been possible with, say, video tape machines. Even though 
video^^Cape provides more complete data, in a study such as this its use 
is impracticable* -^>^ 

Finally, the tape equipment did not seem to cause any si^nif leant 
disruption in the normal behavior of the target children. The wireless 
microphones were, for example, sewn Into colorful vests which target 
children wore without protest; In fact, they seemed to quickly forget 
about having them on, 

^bjects ^ 

Subjects were 40 preschool age children {i»,5-5.0 years) divided 
equally according to race and socio-econcOT! c status (SES) as follows: 
lower class Black (10), lower class White (10), middle class Black OO), 
middle class White (10). SES was determined through the use of Income 
and education indices from the scale developed by Warner, Meeker, and 
Ells (19^3). 

Procedures 

language samples were collected over two consecutive days. Taping 
was done through the use of stereo tape recorders and wireless microphones 
worn by both the target children and the field worker. Target children 
wore vests with microphones sewn in; field workers clipped microphones 
to their ties. Although adults and non-target children In the study did 
not wear mi crcH^hones , the two mikes used v^re. In general, sensitive enough 
to pick up all significant verbal interaction with the children In the 
study. 

13 
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in order to sample situational variations In language, each child 

was recorded In a series of ten temporal situations: (a) prior to 

schcK)! In the morning; (fa) on the way to school; (c) during the transition 

to the classroom; (d) during free play; (e) during teacher-directed 

activity; (g) during snaclcs and toileting; (h) on the way home from school; 

(i) prior to dinner; (j) during dinner; and (k) prior to bed. The setting 

for these ten^ora! situations consisted of not Just home and class roan, 

but playground and comniunlty as we]\, AddlticHial recording was done of 

parents In a formal Interview situation (see /^jpendlx) which investigated 

questions relating to the child and his home and school environments. 

ff 

in the collection of data^ tbe field worker tried to be as unobtrusive 
as possible. He rarely initiated conversations, but, if spoken to, att^pted 
to respCKid naturally. One of the field worker *s respc^slbl 11 ties was to 
provide a verbal description of the context . For the purposes of this 
research, the context Included where the recording took place, where the 
subject was, who the Interactants were, and what they were doing — both 
their verbal and non-verbal behavior. Furthermore, the descriptions of 
context often included what happened prior to and subsequent to, as well as 
simultaneous with, verbal Interaction. 

The length of the recordings In each of the temporal situations 
varied from 15 to 60 minutes. When summed, this amounts to a total of 
^♦20-500 minutes of talk for each child and about 300 hours overall. Hand- 
written transcripts were made of the recordings and coded onto computer 

14 
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punch cards and then con^uter tape. Each turn of talk was transcribed on 
d separate punch card (or two cards !f necessary tecause of turn length) » 
producing a total of 10,000 cards per child or ^^00,000 overall. On each 
punch card. In addition to the transcription of a turn, the following 
Information was coded: subject nun^er, SES, race, speaker, and situation* 



In assembling the corpus, nine questions were formulated* in each, 
the Interest was In group differences as they are related to particular 
ccK^texts and to the social, cc^nitlve, and educational consequences for 
the dilld. The questions focus on three aspects of language: (a) differ- 
ences in language structure and content; (b) patterns of language usage 
across groups; and (c) differences In langu^^e usage across natural and 
formal settings. In the pages that follow we will present the questions, 
grouped according to the aspect of language upon which they focus* 

Structure and Cot tent 

Ques t i on # 1 : Are there differences^ In the way Black and l#tlte speaicers 
structure portions of the lexicon? There might be certain differences in 
the way In which speakers of Black dialect and Standard English structure 
prepositions. For example, Black Harlem adults have been observed to say 
the following to children: "John, sit t£ the table." In this instance, a 
Standard Englsh speaker would probably say: "John, sit at^ the table." The 
question is whether or not the rendering, "sit to the table" does not suggest 
to the child a different relationship between himself and the object table 
than that interpretable from "Jdin, sit at^ the table." Essentially, 
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the first Instance is more factive than locative. Such potential differ- 
ences In structuring the lexicon are of special Interest because of their 
implications for cognitive funct{<feiing as It Is exemplified in s^ndardized 
test performance. 

On a broader scale, the reasons for asking about le-xical structuring 
have 'to do with the central I ty of this structuring In human experience. 
Space and time, both of which can be readily revealed through prepositions, 
are basic coordinates of experience. Since only one c^Ject can be In a 
given place at a given tPme, spatial locatives provide an indispensable 
device for identifying referents. Hand me the spo<»i or the table Identifies 
the spcM»i that the speaker is referring to. The place adverbial, on the 
table , indicates a search field, and the head noi^, sp<xan , provides the 
target description. As Hlller and Johnson-Laird (1976) Indicate, how a 
search Is to be executed depends on the particular preposition relating the 
target to the landmark: on, m., at^, b^, under, etc. How children learn ^ 
to delimit the search field and the cultural v; riations in this procedure 
are of extreme Interest. 

Brown (1973) has observed that ]« 4nd on are among the first words 
children learn to use. This suggests that understanding the relation of 
a target to a search field comes early In the life of the child, as does 
the child's understanding of the topology of spatial relations In general. 
According to Brown, these understandings seem to grow naturally out of the 

ft , 

child's mastery of sensorimotor coordinations In space and time. 
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Question #2: Are there differences between vocabulary used in the 
home and that used in the schooV' sttuatlcm? Answers to this question 
mljht be found fifst in raM counts and frequencies of lexical Items. ^ In 
addKti on, little Is known about social class differences in the way irvv 
which certain parts of thS lexicon are structured. •Miller, and Johnson- ; 
Laird (1976) have provided a theory on the way Jn which/spatfal relationships 
and verbs of motion might be structured, but no empi ricat ^evidence Hs 
avai table. . p 

In the research program we are discussing, evidence bearing on the 
question of h^me/school differences Is b^ing sought In two ways: (a) 
A search is being conducted of the naturally occurring data with respect 
to lexicon. An alphabetical list of all words in the corpus is being 
produced and coded for subject, sf^aker, and situation. Alphafc^tical lists 
for each subject are already available. In addition, Hall and Tirre (1979) 
searched the corpus ^or the use of words from four standardized intelligence 
tests: The Stanford-Blnet , WISC-R, WPPSI, and Peabody. They found that, 
overall, speakers produced more of the target words at hc^ than at school, 
and that middle class children produced more of the words at home than did 
lower class children. No overall differences were found for race or social 
class, (b) A series of assessfitent interviews (Appendix) adopted from previous 
work are being conducted with the children and their parents. These 
interviews are designed to assess the degree to which children's actual 
comprehension of certain terms Incorporates the ^^rules** or relationships 
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hypothesricd'^ln Miner's theory of lexical structure. The concern Is 
with both raw counts and frequencies and the different contexts that 
any given vocabulary Item enters In the communication network, on the 
assumption that frequency and variability of content are both Important 
^r completely developed word meaning"^ 

Question ^3: Admitting that phonology and granmar are equally 
Important determinants of dialect assfessment. does phonology play a 
greater role In p roducing mlsunde:^standlng between teacher and student? 
' This question can be seen to relate directly to the role of dialect In 
learning to read. Simons (1973), for example, has noted that one major 
behavioral consequences of the differences between -the Black Dialect and 
Standard English pHonologlcal systems for reading acquisition Is that 
certain written words are p;-onounced dl fferentjy ' by Slack DIaKect speakers 
than by Standard English speakers. The resu(ts of these differences are 
words that nave a pronounclat Ion unique to Black Dialect, e.g . nest— "ness 
rest--"ress," hand— ••han." Moreover, there are wjrds whose Black Dialect 
pronunciation results in*a different word, e.g.. test^Tess," mend—'teen," 
walked— "walk," cold— "coal find— "fine," etc. The latter pronunciations 
result In dn extra set of homophones for Black Dialect speakers. Thcsfe 
differences In pronunciation could Interfere with the Black Dialect speaker 
acquisition of word recognition skills. 

» s 

Question 1-3. provide a view of vocabulary dl f ferences for children 
at dl/fcrent age levels, as well as for adults (e.g., iMJthers and teachers) 
The role of lexicon vIs-a-vIs basic readers, code-switching by context, and 
the role of parent-child Interaction in vocabulary Is being Investigated, 

18 
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as Is the relative in^ortance of grammar and phmology In ,teacher-pupi I 

* 

mi sunders tandlng. Further p a central l^sue In '^idtalectansm,'' narr^lyp- 
whether grammar and phonology vary within settings as well as across 
settings, can be addressed through collecting data cmi these questions. 

Patterns of Usage 

Question §k: To what extent do children rely on non-verbal as opposed, 
to verbal cues In obtaining Information ,f ran the environment and communis 
catinp informatlmi about the environment to others? This question Is being 
asked for th^^target child in each of the settings whe^e san^illng of languag.e 
was done. In the more structured of the si tuations, the worl^ on referential 
communication jpuided the data collection (e.g., Glucklberg, Krauss , 6 
Higgins, IS75r. An^tg the questions being asked ^e: (a) How does the 
target child acquljre information from others iadults, older children, peers, 
etc.); and (b) How does his information acquisition differ, and/or how is v 
It similar to that In the naturally occurring events of his everyday life? 

Question 0Si To what extent are diilcjren likely or able to adopt a 
hypothetical stance tcward linguistic information? Verbs and conjunctions 
are important pieces of data needed to answer this question. The use of 
verbs, for example, is important to analyze because they are essential 
for ascertaining meaning in sentences. Verbs are necessary for prediction 
in English, and prediction makes sentences something more than a strljig 
of word associations. The verbs of particular Interest to us are those of 
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motion (e.g., move , come , go, walk . Jmgp , run , reach , arrtve) , primarily 
because they can be studied with young children. These verbs can occur 
In relatively simple sentences, they have a fairly obvious perceptual baslsj^ 
for reference, they combine spatial and tumoral aspects, and the^lldren 



use them frequently. A detailed analysis of verbs of motion has been 
represented by Miller and Johnson-Laird (1976). Suffice It to say that the; 
motion verbs— come and go, bring and take— occur frequently in child 
language although they involve some rather complicated relations of the 
direct of motion to the region of the speaker and his addressee. An 
analysis of these verbs has been done for adult speech by Fl llmore (Note I). 
The data cah be searched fdr spontaneous occurrences of these verbs to see 
If they are ever misapplied or confused. The question Is: Does the young 

child who uses motion verbs really understand them? ---5 

It has been noted" by Miller and Johnson- La I rd (1976) that analysis, of^ 
verbs like Ji«tip , for example, into their semantic components leads to several 
possibilities. The paraphrase, she jumped the fence , woufd translate Into 
something like "She did something with her tegs that caused her to begin 
traveling over the fence," which Includes such semantic compc^ents as motion, 
path, action, causation, etc. If young children use such ve.rbs rorrectly, 
they probably do so on the basis of representations other than those revealed 
by semantic analysis. That this Is probably the case has been suggested by 
NelscMi (1973) In her hypothesis that concepts develop from intra-referent ' 
variations, not from Inter-referent variations. The s&nantic anafysls 
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represents a summary of di f ferences between related words, whereas children 
may develcH> a concept of jumping without considering differences between 
jumping, launching^ throwing, bouncing, and other related concepts. The verbs 
of motion provide productive materials with which to test these notions. 

Question #6: Do children adjust their speech to reflect the contextual 
needs of a situation? For e .ample, do children adjus't their speech to 
accommodate to the needs of others? Evidence from referential communication 
literature indicates that they do, at least jn experimental situations 

t ft 

(Shatz & Gelman, ?iS73: Asher, 1378). Much less Is known'^. however, about 

children's use of speech. In natural settings or the effect of jsituational 

' • ^ - 

variables The study by Kali, Cole, Reder, and Oowlay (1377) Is notable 

in that it does measure the' effects of situation on children's speech. \ 



In this study, the speech of lower class Black presch(X)l children was 

Studied In two situations, the classroom and a supermarket. The results 
ft 

showed that in the less formal supermaHcet situatl.on children were 'both 
more verbal and more spontaneous, thus indicating tKat situational 
constraints do have an effect on children's speech. Exactly what these 
constraints are and the way In which they operate on children's speech 
remain to be studied, however. ^ 

One approach' wl th the present corpus might be to searchj foi- Instances 
when subjects' commun I cated Informatics. These could then be coded for 
situation, listener, etc., and measured for accuracy or completeness. 
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Question #7: Concerntng the tneto'behdvtc ral activities of the 

* ' ' ' '■'■-■- ■y - '- M • II,,. 

Child fen;*" (a) Ara they able tp descrltitf the? r own behavior ^nd Inner 
states? (b) What is the nature of the lexicon that children have developed 
to describe their own behavior and Inner states? and (c> What kind of 
me t a-^ !lil|u I $ tic* awareness have children develcH^ed? 

Follo^fng a set of TirOcedures developed by Gearhart and Hall (1979) ♦ 
and Hall and Magy (1979), the corpus might bQ examined for evidence con- 
cerning the use*of Ihternal state words (e.g., know , sight , ■Blful) . 
Consideration would be given to, for exaniple (a) the percentage of internal 
state words us-ed different speakers in different contexts, (b) the 
semantic or pragmatic use of the 'words ^ and *(c) the relation of particular 
lexical Jtems to mental activities. The hypothesis here is that the use 
of internal state, words cairr^fa^i the acqulsltlcHi of n^tacogni ti ve 
processes and lYelp the child to become>rv^c|:l ve seeker. Interpreter, and 
user of knowledge. 

Invest^l gat tons wh^lj^'foHow from QuestlcM^s ^j-ywlU, when finished, 
provide a check ^lii* the Validity and situational variability in language pat* 
terns- formulated by Bernsteinv (1972) as elaborated and restricted , as well as 
on Horner ^s analysis' of slnyle ' vs, elaborate tacts in Interpersonal communi- 
catic^. The structured setting data will be compared with that from the 
unstructured setting as ^^means of disentangling dominant modes of speaking 
ffom possible ones. Perhaps most In^ortantly, answers to ques^tions 4-7 
wi{| provide some much'-n^jicd data on the In^l icaticms of language social-* 
Izatlon modes for cognitive skills, a point on which there Is much controversy 
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Comparison Across Settings f 

Question #8: Are there si tuat tonal differences In the use of language 

•I- 

among adults in "structured" situations? An exaiiM'le of a structured sltuat! 
which might be useful here would be the interview, both individual and group 
Here we would predict that both middle and lower class adults will produce 
more language, and a more con^ilex language, in groi^? than In Individual f 
interviews, and that the difference In language between the tvo situations 
will be greater for the lower than for the mlddleclass. The subject of 
such interviews could be video taped situations I lice child-parent Inter- 
actions or chi Iti-^eacher Interactions. These Interactions should be qsen- 
ended; the following are examples: (a) the chl^ld breaks (or Is about to 
brealt something); (b) the child hurts someone (or Is about to hurt sdmeone, 
e.g., a younger sibling); (c) the xhl Id aslcs for help with a task in d 
situation where the nether appea^to have just finished a burdensome chore; 
(d) ^he child asks for help with a task In a situation where the mother 
appears to be very busy; (e) the. child does sonwthing inappropriate at a 
family-style social gathering (e.g., a Sunday^ dinner) ; (f) the child does 
something Inappropriate during an Interaction with a strange mender of the 
establ ishnwnt (e.g., while the mother talks to a shopkeeper or to a doctor 
or nurse at a cljnic or to a secretary or other office worker at school); 
and (g) the child Indicates an ability to do something, ^Independently In a 
home settling. The teache.p:chl Id Interactions could be investigated along 
simi iar lines . ' 
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Question #9: Wh.t Is the proportion of different uses of que»tions 
across different cultural groups? Efficient accumulation of Iriformat lon^'is 
critical to school performance, and questions are cues to provide infonrtatlon 
and elicit Informations-seeking behavior In the child. Mordoye r , ^they are 
a verbal means by which a child seeks Information, The data on questions 
in adult-chl Ixi and chf Id-child fn^efactlon In natural settings is lacking; 
it Is believed that the cor^His will 'provide this data. ' I 

Analysis of the Data 

Having amassed a tremendous^ ^m^uiit of data from largely naturalistic 

Sources, the problem becomes (^e 6f analysis. Obviously, any analysis ' 

should be planned in terms, of some set of prc^lems. In our case, we have 

articulated prd>lens regarding the functional use of language In terms 

f 

r 

of a series of quest! cms. All of these questions cannot be approached at 

once;* some discuss fon must be undertaken about hov^ to proceed. For example, 

if one wishes to focus on lexical analysis,^ he could proceed In the 
i 

fol lowing way j 

.The first part of such an analysis could focus on' the Indltfldual 
lexical Item, i*e/, vocabulary. Vocabulary variations might be looked at 
in a variety of ways, sM of which could be treated against a grid formed 
by the con^lnattcms of four basic population groups (Black/Whfte by 

, • ■ • 

mlddle-class/lower class). This analysis should also Include situational 

a 

variation (e.g. , home vs.* school, dinnertime vs. bedtime, lessons vs. 
free play, etc.)« A single word count would uncover, aRx>ng other things, 
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If there Is « reason to taHor' initi'al reading vocabularies to special 
groups. Another aspect of this analysis Involves matching the obtained 
vocabulary with' vccabliiaries used In psychologTcal tests, e.g., the' 
Stanford-Binet; the etc. (Hall 6 TIrre. 1979). These two analyses 

f 

are essentially freqi^ncy distributions. They are fairly easy to do, 
given th'fe state of the data, and shoultfyieTd two products: a "dictionary" 
of Spoken words and a report dietalling the relationship between obtained 
and expected vocabularies. < ^ 

A third line of lexical analysis might involve searching the obtained^ 

i 

vocabularies for lexical domains that are of special theoretical interest 
because they relate directly to established theories of cultural differences 
In language usage (e-.g., function, words, verbs, prepositions, etc.). ^ 

Another analysis of the data might focus on mother-child interaction. 
This analys Is, might focus on^the question of whether the jmjther's language 
In a formal, "school-Uke" situation constitutes a context for the child's 

performance. * Specifically, what might be IcK>ked at Is how the mothers 

* 

talk to their children to ensure'a high level of performance on j'sdiooHlfke* 
tasks. The context here is taken as ^eing constituted by what'people are 
doing and where and when ^hey are doing it (Erickson S Schultz, 1977) • 

People in interaction become environments for each other's behavior 

p 

(Mcdtermott, Uote 2). 

A third ap^ro§ch to analysis might concern invest! Sj|tic^ of constraints 

<x\ conversation. When part id pat i.ng in conversations, children must 
♦ / . " - 
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continuously prnduce language vA\lcjh achieves communicative goals and 
Is appropriate to the conwunlcatf ve situation at each point In the conver- 
sation. Thus, children are constrained both by the "loca!" circumstances 
of the conversation and by the need to achieve the personal goal which 
they bring the conversation and which explains their decision to 
participate. Children are thus constrained from the "bottom-up«' by the 
grsmmatlcal form, illocutlonary functions, and -content of utterances which 
occur In the conversation; and from the "top-down" by thelV own communi^ca- 
tive goals* The analysis of talk In conversations must centrally Involve 
the analysis of how children produce language v^lch satisfies different 
kinds of constraints and of how they use their cognitive, linguistic, 
social, and cultural resources In producing appropriate C;.lk, The goal 
of this analysis would be to understand the constraints on children's 
decisions in speaking and the manner in which they use the resources at 
the! r disposal . 

If some turn made by a sf^aker Is labeled j^, and the turn that 
immediately follows i t £ I , then what Is of interest Is the unit con- 
si sting of the pair J_, \_* I. How does constrain j_ + 1 and how do 
children use the resources available to them In produci>ng an appropriate 

response? These questions constitute the basic level of analysis. Other 

\ 

levels might consider, for example, how + f relates^ to turns prior to 
and I* In this way, the manner In which higher level discourse units 
in a conversation provide a>Knk to the child^s developing ability to' 
produce and understand coherent discourse could also be considered. 
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The ability to produce and understand coherent discourse Is one of 
the nrajor accomplishments and requirements In becoming "schooled" In our 
culture. It Is probable that cultural differences In the functions and 
uses of language will be apparent In the structure of conversations, and 
that It Is because of them that an educational mismatch Is effected, 
rendering some children at a disadvantage In acquiring the ability to 
produce and comprehend coherent discourse. Given the current state of 
knowledge, It Is possible to list some classes of constraints and resources 
which operate In ccKiversatlons : (a) lllocutlonary. I.e., the lntenti(»is 
motivating utterance type, such as questions, statanents, etc.; (b) 
Inferential content. I.e., relations In and among and beyond the prcH'osi tlons 
to be Interpreted; (c) grammatical form; (d) social re1atlc»)shlps among 
speaker!*, both the status they bring to the Interaction and the role they 
create; (e) shared meanings and prior knowledge; (f) settings; (g) the 
task In which one Is engaged and one^s concept! cm of It; (h) the prior 
discourse In the safw setting; and (1) cognitive demands of the ta^^. 



This paper has described or^e att^pt at a solution to a difficult 
educatlcHia! probiem***the failure of minority children to succeed In school. 
While It is certainly not the only cause, we have suggested that a mismatch 
bet%«en the functions and uses of language at home and at sdiool might 
have an Important Influence on the acad^lc success of such children. It 
is believed that ethnic minority groups use language In ways that syst^at- 
ically put their children at a disadvantage In school. Language differences 
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can naVie tragic consequences for children as they move from the home 
community into the middle class world of the school. Socially, the child 
may experience both teacher and peer pVejurilce because of the dialect he 
speaks. The chl Id may find his speech patterns limit him cognltlvely, 
as well, i-n' addition, language differences may place academic success 
out of reach. 

We have described a research program designed to Investigate these 
possible consequences In minority children. For^^ls research, language 
samples were collected from an et|ual nund»er of Black and White, lower 
and middle SES children. The children were recorded In a variety of 
physical and temporal situations and In Interaction with parents, siblings, 
teachers, other adults, and peers. After a n^sslve data-collection effort, 
a corpus of more than 300 hours of natural language had been d>tained. 

A series of nine questions guided the research; these question focused 
on three aspects of language: (a) differences In language structure and 
content: (b) patterns of language usage; and (c) differences In language 
usage across groups. Finally, In this paper, three examples of possible 
approaches to data analysis which relate to these questlc»is were presented. 

The plight of ethnic minorities In the American educational system 
should be the subject of a concerted research effort. However, before any 
further steps are taken one caveat must be made at^>hdt{cany clear: 
answers will not \\n in experimental » survey, or interview data. alone. 
Attention must be given to the reality which minority children experience. 
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and this can ^ly^be achieved thrc^igh the inclusion of ethnographic n^thods 
in research methodologies. The research design reported on here is only 
one form that such studies might take, but all will at least have an 
ethnc^raphlc component { 
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Interview Schedule 



fStatement of Purpose ; Today's Inttrview Is a second part of the 
language study that we are doing at In conjunction 

« You win recall that we recorded. .'s 

V * ^ • J 

talk last school year. We have transcribed about 60% of this sample of 

t^lk. To make any Interpretation of this talk meaningful, we need to get 

-an estimate of the variety of home situations represented by the children 

In our sample. Of course, your res{K>nses witl remain anonymous. 
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I. How, many children do you have? What are their ages? Sexes? In 
. ; what grades are they? In what schools? (Note: If not in school, 
i determine whether employed and/or separated from the family.) is 
any child In your family adopted? 

' 2: What is your morning routine for* getting the fa^nlly out of the house? 

3. What age children are most interesting? Why are the Xs more Inter- 
esting? What does your husband think and why? 

h. Let us return to and school. 

. J 

a. How does he generally do in school? 

b. In^what area has he Improved In the past year? The least? 

c. How do you feel about his school prepress? What do you expect 
him to achieve? What would satisfy you? 

§. HoM do your other children generally do In school? 

6. What organizations or»clubs, If any, do you belot^g to C^TA, Church, 
Political, etc.)? i>06s your child know v^at you oo In these organi- 
zations? y es n o lk»«i? 

7« What are your favorite recreation pastin^s? Your husband's? What 
recreational activities do you and your family engage In on i^ekends 
together? What places have you visited on weekends during the past 
six months? Why? 

8. Do you usually plan your weekends and vacations ahead of time? How 
often? Who makes the plans? 

$. Where have you, as% family, traveled during the past two years? 
Why were these places cjiosen? What specific activities take up 
."most of your time at these places? 

10. What newspapers and/or magazines do you subscribe to? i3o. you encour- 
age your child to. read them? If so, how? Do you discuss the article 
or stories in th^n in his presence? (Give exosi^les) Does your child 
ever participate. In these discussions - vs. ttstenli^?' 

11. Does your child take any lessons ** musical, dance, academic subject? 
If so, what? How long has he taken these? How did he get started 
In this area? *" 

12. What hobbles, if any, does your child have? Itow long has he been 
Interested In this? What seined to get him started In this area? 
(Hote parent initiation) ' ^ 

/ 

/ : 
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13. What kinds of toys, game's, books, pamphlets, etc. have you bought 

for your chfld In the past two years? (include bl rthdays and holidays) 
Give example. Preschool period? -.List. 

5^. Does your chlld'have a library card? If" so, how long has he had It? 
How did he come to get this cird? (No^t^arent Initiation) Do you 
remember the first few tiroes he went to the library? Old anyone 
accompany him? Who? What kind of books have yoiTen^ou raged him to 
read? Where ^Ise.dofes he obtain, reading nufterlat? Do you stfll read 
to hlin? Ope^ he read 'to your How often? . ! • 

15. What appliances you permit him'to operate? How long have you 
allc^d this? «• • . 

[ , ■ 

16. A0O you ask your child j^roblems related to schrol activities that he 
^s required to answer or solve on his own? (Jive examples. 

17. Does your child have a desk of his own? ^If not, where does he work? 
What kinds of supplies are aval I able for hfm to work with? (Observe) 



.paste ^ruler - paper craytms paints^ 

others lip5?lfy) — ^' ^ 



18. Do you have a dictionary In your home? If so, what kind? ^Does your' 
child have a dictionary of his own-? If so, what kind? Where are they 
kept? How often^ does your child use the dictionary? How often do 
you? When the child uses the dictionary, at^whose Initiation - his 

or yours? What other ways does your child have of learning npn i^rds? 
School, relatives, etc. Home dictionary: yes no Child's Diction- 
ary: yes ' no ' ' ^ 

19. Do you have an encyclopedia In your home? yes no If so, »irfien did 

you get It? Why? Do you buy yearbooks to accoo^aky the encyclopedia? 
Where is ft usually kept? How often do you use It? How often does 

your chl Id use It? 

'IT 

20. Do you have an almanac or fact book? yes no If so, when was It 

purchased? Who uses It? When? What other sources of reading 
materials does your child have aval able to locate answers tio his' 
questions - library, friends, etc.? 

21. Do you have any workbooks or other kinds of learning materials which 
you use to help your child In his learning? What other steps. If 
any, do you take to Insure that yoar child's learning envli*onroent Is 
what you want It to be? « 
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Does your child receive homework? Do you help him w!^h th^e e^sf^n- 
ments? Hour much time do ^ou find to work with him, on these asi^ign'*'' 
ments per ntwek? How rmich time do you and your husband spend providing 
direct hel^ to your child In his school learning on weekdays? On 
weekends? OAIso ask for Preschool* and Primary grades) 

How often do you and your husband discuss your child's progress in 
schcKii? What generally results from such discussions? 

Have you had an^ experience In teaching? Wliat?\Your husband? 

When does your chltd usually eat dinner on weekdays? Who eats with 
him? Who does most of the talking at the dinner t^ble? About what? 



At what other tln%s are you together as a faniily on weekdays? 
are s<xm of the things you do tc^ether at these times? 



What 



What are some of the activities your husband engages in with the 
chi Id on weekdays? On weekends? , ' 



Are there any adults outside of you and your husband that your chtid 
Is particularly friendly with? If so,|What does he seem to like < 
about them? What do you see as this person's special qualities? : 



How often does' your child see th&ml 
them? 



What does he do when he's wifh 



Did any other adults live with you when your child was first born? 
if so, who? (not name) How long did they live with you? What was . 
the age of the child when they left? (Note: If the child was close 
to them, ask the fol lowing questions) Hom much schooling did they 
have? How would you rate their use of language? 

Did you have a Job outside the home when your child was younger? If 
so, viho took care of the child? . ' 

Old you read books to him when he was youngert If so, when did you 
start? When did you stop? How regularly di*d you read to him? 

About how many hours a week does he usually watch TV? What are his 
favorite pr^^rams? Do you approve of them? if not, what do you do 
about them? 

♦ 

What are your favorite TV programs? Did you recommend that your child 
watch any particular progranui In the past week? If so, which ones? 
Old you discuss any programs with him after 'watching them? 
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yk. How would you describe your chMd's language usage? Do you help 
him to Increase his vocabulary? If so, how? How have ypu helped 
him to acquire appropriate use of words and sentences? Are you 
still helping him in these respects? If so, how? 

35. How much would you estimate you correct him in his speech? (exdmple 
use of "ain't") How particular are you about your child's speech? 
Are there particular speech habits of his that you are vssr king on 
to improve? Give examples. If so. Earlier? 

V , • - * ■ 

36. Are there any languages other than English spoken iti the house? If 
so, which one$? Who speaks them? Does the .child also speak this 

, language? 

37. How much schooling do you wish your child to receive? 

38. . How much schooling do you expect your child to receive? 

39. What is the minimum level of education that you think your chi Id 
must receive? 

40. Do you have any Ideas about the kind of work you would like to see 
your child do when he grows up? Do you have any ideas about the kind 
of work you'would not like your child to do? 

41. How does your husband feel about the kind of work he*s doing? Is 
this the kind of work he always wanted to do? 

^»2,^ How do you fee!, in general, about the accomplishments of your family? 
How far have you been able to accomplish the aspirations or plans 
with which both of you started your family life? 

43. How important has education been in achieving these; gqals? "How much 
importance Is education going to have in the life of your child? • 
Would his future status be radically affected if he does not attain 
the level of education you wish him to attain? 

kk. What is the education level of some'o,f your close friends and relatives^ 

kS. Oo any of their children go to college or have they? Does this include 
all of the children? Are thereany who did not complete high school? 

^5a. Have you met with your child's present teacher? What Is her(hls) 

name'? If so, when? Why? Does the teacher' usual 1y Initiate parent- 
' teacher conferences? If you ask for a meeting, for i^at purpose? 
What other ways, if any, are you In contact with the school? Do 
you like X*s teacher? What makes you like her? Dislike her?* 
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50. 
51. 

52. 
53. 

54. 

. 55. 

56. 
57. 

ERIC 



Do you know your child's best friends In the neighborhood and school? 
Oo you approve of them? Hom would you rate these children in their 
studies? Oo you help your child in choosing his friends? If so, how? 

Oo you read biographies of great people to X7 If so, whose? Which 
ones have you' read In the past two months? If so, whose? 

Did you hug, i(iss. or speak approvingly to your child In the past few 
days? If so, for what reasons? 

What are some of the activities and accon^llslwnents of your child 
that you praise and approve of? How do you do this? What things 
do you find you have to scold him for? 

Have you thought about what kind of high school program you want 
your child to enroll in? If^so, which one? Why? 

How often does the school give out student reports? Who usually 
signs It? {k> both parents see It? In what ways dp you use the 
report? 

Oo you discuss his school ^jrogress with him? What particular thinas 
do you discuss with him? 

Do you have college plans for him? If so, what have you done to 
financially pr^par^ for this? in what other ways, If any, do you 
pr^par^ him for the attainment of educational goals? (e.g., acquaint 
him with colleges, telling him about what people learn In college, 
etc.) 

About how often do you ask your child how v^ll he Is doing In 
school? What particular things do you ask him? 

Oo you know what materials he uses In different areas covered in 
school? Do you know at the beginning of the school year what things 
he will be studying during the year In each subject? If so, how do 
you find this out? (Note: get specific topics, not subjects, 
e.g., reading) 

How much time do you think a child X's age should aevote to school 
type work? 

Does he help you in the . outlne housework? If so, what res pons i- 
bi 1 1 ties does he have? How quickly does he carry them out? 
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58. Is the housework distributed among the members of the family? if so 
who did the planning for such assignments? How regularly are these 
assignments folloinred? What factors, If any, come in the way of 
carrying out such plans? 

59. How would you rate your child's habit of completing his work on 
^ time, not leaving a problem undone, correcting his mistakes, etc? 

How did he acquire these habits? 

60. Do you ever have to change your own plans for the sake of your child 
school work? If so. what kinds of plans have you had to change? 

61. Have you had to sacrifice any of your major needs or desires such as 
buying a new car, giving up a Job, etc. for the present and/or 
future education of your child? If so, what did you give up? What 
tn^re the imnwdiate consequences? 

62. Are you taking any courses or involved In a hobby? If so, what? 
How did you get involved in this? How are you doing It - formally 
or informally? Did you study any subjects or have a hobby during 
the past two year? If so, what? 

63. When guests come to visit do you like X to hang around or go play? 
6^. Do you take X out with you when you run errands? 

Turning to the final few questions, let me ask you about the neighborhood 
-and the apartment in which you are living. 

65. How is this as a neighborhood for children? 

66. Where else have you lived? How did you choose It (them)? 

67. How did you like it? Could you describe the layout of that 
apartment? 

68. How long have you lived here? 

69. Hov/ did you choose It? 

70. CoulH you describe how this apartment is laid out? 

(Note: after entire Interview, ask: could you draw me those apartments?) 
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